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then only by the assistance of their 
captors.” The officers and men who 
promised not to bear arms against the 
Confederacy until exchanged were re- 
leased on parole at Las Cruces. Many 


were exchanged and served on fighting 


fronts during the war. 

For abandoning Fort Fillmore and 
surrendering his command, which in 
turn caused the abandonment of Fort 
Stanton, Major Lynde was severely 
criticized in Congress, by his officers, 
and in newspapers throughout the na- 
tion. Among other things, he was called 
a traitor, a coward and an imbecile. 

Colonel Canby said later he “never 
had any doubt of Major Lynde’s loy- 
alty” but believed that “his force was 
sufficiently ample to have held his posi- 
tion or to have defeated the Texan 
force in the open field and that he 
should not have abandoned Fort Fill- 
more or its vicinity until assured that 
the smaller force . . . coming in from 
Arizona had passed the point of dan- 
ger.” But Canby also felt that the ex- 
tensive disloyalty and low troop morale 
existing at Fort Fillmore were worth 
considering as “extenuating circum- 


stances” in Major Lynde’s case. Colonel 
Canby expressed the opinion that after 
Major Lynde was almost struck by bul- 
lets fired by his men during the fight 
at Mesilla, he “appears to have experi- 
enced a mental paralysis that rendered 
him incapable of acting with judgment 
or energy.” 

Major Lynde was dropped from the 
army rolls on November 25, 1861, “for 
abandoning his post at Fort Fillmore... 
and subsequently surrendering his com- 
mand to an inferior force of insurgents.” 
Five years later, almost to the day, on 
November 29, 1866, on the recommen- 
dation of General U. S. Grant, Lynde 
was restored to his rank of major and 
retired from the army. He had attained 
the eligible retirement age of 62, and 
he appears to have been reinstated out 
of consideration for his 34 years of hon- 
orable military service prior to the Civil 
War, and because he had been “Sum- 
marily dismissed from the army .. . 


without trial or investigation of his con- 


duct.” Following his retirement, Major 
Lynde lived in quiet obscurity until his 
death April 10, 1886, at the age of 82. 


Decision at 


By Dayle MH. Molen 


La Glorieta Pass 


N EARLY 1862 in the East, General 

George McClellan was busy with his 
seemingly unending preparation of 
Union armies for the Peninsular cam- 
paign. In northwestern Tennessee Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant had captured 
Forts Henry and Donelson to give the 
North its first taste of good news. 


Yet, in the Rocky Mountain country 
and the Southwest deserts the war al- 
ready was nearing its climax. A tough 
army of invading Texas rebels was on 
the threshhold of conquest for the Con- 
federacy. The day after spring arrived 
in 1862, Major Charles L. Pyron led 
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000 battle-hardened Texas troops out 
of Santa Fe and southeastward onto the 
mountain branch of the famed old Santa 
Fe Trail. Their objective: Fort Union, 
last federal military outpost in New 
Mexico blocking the way into Coloradec. 

The New Mexican campaign had 
progressed so far that capture of Fort 
Union could be the decisive blow in 
the Confederate Far Western strategy. 
Pyron’s soldiers were ready to execute 
that blow. | 

It was a confident Southern army. 
A Texas soldier wrote his wife that 
Fort Union “was ours already; and 
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FORT UNION, N. MEX., looking almost due south. 


(Museum of N. Mex. photo.) 


While the sluggish tides of war pulled and tugged futilely in the 
Far East and South, crucial events of early 1862 reached an apex 
in the almost forgotten battles of the isolated frontier West. 


then New Mexico would belong to the 
new government of the South, and it 
then would be so easy to cut off all 
communication with California.” 

He was only repeating the dream of 
his chief, Brigadier General Henry 
Hopkins Sibley. Capture of the vast 
region ranging from the High Plains to 
the Pacific Coast was Sibley’s goal. 

It did not seem impossible to achieve. 
There were few Union forces in the Far 
West. Their supply lines were long, 
and their officer cadre badly depleted 
by defections to the Confederacy, in- 
cluding that of Sibley’s. 

Besides the pleasant anticipation of 
bringing California into the Confed- 
eracy, there was another objective tan- 
talizing the South. The gold mines of 
the Rockies were a lure hard to resist. 
Colorado mines alone produced almost 
seven million dollars in gold for the 
Philadelphia mint during 1861. Why 
couldn’t this rich ore go to the South 
where it could be turned into arms, 
clothing, food and other needed goods? 

President Jefferson Davis was well 
aware of the importance of the West 
so Sibley had little difficulty in getting 
approval for an expeditionary force. 
Since he would raise his own troops, 
to be supplied from Union stores al- 
ready seized in Texas, there was really 
little reason for Davis to object. 


SPRING 1962 


Sibley, a handsome man with curly 
hair and a flowing moustache, was a 
logical choice to lead the campaign. Al- 
though he was known chiefly as the 
inventor of the standard army Sibley 
tent and stove, he had a sound, if not 
spectacular, military career. 

A Louisianan, he was graduated from 
the U. S. Military Academy in 1838 and 
in the pre-Civil War years had seen a 
variety of service. As a lieutenant, he 
helped to quell the Seminole Indian up- 
rising in Florida. In the military occu- 
pation of Texas, he served as a captain 
of dragoons. In the Mexican War he 
was advanced in rank to major for gal- 
lantry in action. He served in Kansas 
during the free soil troubles. 

His most valuable attribute, in the 
eyes of Confederate leaders, was that 
his latest federal service was as a dra- 
goon major in New Mexico. He not 
only commanded the same Fort Union 
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FORT CRAIG, N. MEX., depicting soldiers’ quarters. 


his troops now were marching on, but 
he superintended the construction of its 
arsenal and storage building a few years 
before. 

Sibley had resigned his U. S. commis- 
sion May 13, 1861 to cast his lot with 
the Confederacy. In November, 1861, 
he led his Texas brigade out of San 
Antonio on the long march north. Al- 
ready smaller Confederate units had 
driven demoralized Union troops out 
of Southern New Mexico. A proclama- 
tion had established the territory of 
Arizona, including most of present-day 
New Mexico, as Confederate domain. 

Sibley’s opposite number in the Union 
forces was his brother-in-law, Colonel 
Edward R. S. Canby, a clean-shaven, 
quietly efficient veteran of 22 years’ 
Army service. He was married to Sib- 
ley’s sister, a onetime Louisiana belle. 

Until the Civil War placed them on 
opposite sides, their military careers 
had been closely parallel. Canby was 
graduated from West Point in 1839 and 
then spent the next three years as a 
lieutenant in the Seminole War. 

In the Mexican War he was breveted 
for gallantry in five battles. In 1855 
he was promoted to major. He was a 
lieutenant colonel serving in New Mexi- 
co when the Civil War broke out. He 
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(Museum of N. Mex. photo.) 


was placed in command when senior 
officers left to join the Confederacy. 

Near Fort Craig, New Mexico, Can- 
by’s forces clashed with the Sibley Bri- 
gade in February, 1862. Sibley’s com- 
mand won this Battle of Valverde, first 
major engagement of the campaign. 
The Confederates outfought Canby’s 
main body of troops at a Rio Grande 
River ford and drove them back into 
the fort. They then continued north- 
ward, leaving Canby’s forces in posses- 
sion of Fort Craig. Albuquerque and 
santa Fe fell easily, the latter to Major 
Pyron’s men. 

Now only Fort Union stood in the 
Confederates’ way into Colorado. Sepa- 
rating Santa Fe from Fort Union was 
the precipitous Sangre de Cristo range, 
a knife-edged chain of 13,000- and 
14,000-foot peaks which runs from Cen- 
tral Colorado to Central New Mexico 
before it finally tapers to the high 
plains level. 

The best route over the mountains 
was by way of La Glorieta Pass, still a 
familiar sight to railroad travelers in 
Northern New Mexico. Toward this 
connecting link between east and west 
slopes of the range, Major Pyron led 
five companies from the Second Texas 
Mounted Volunteers, four companies 
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from the Fifth Texas Mounted Volun- 
teers, a section from Battery B of the 
First Texas Artillery, and a company 
from the Independent Arizona Volun- 
teers. 


These were tried troops, veterans of 
the long march from San Antonio and 
the Battle of Valverde. They were lean 
from the hard lives of soldiers existing 
in a territory which had shown them 
little hospitality. They knew Sibley had 
commanded Fort Union and had first- 
hand knowledge of its strengths and 
weaknesses. They anticipated little 
trouble. What they did not know was 
that the fort had been virtually rebuilt 
in recent months by Canby’s order, and 
that the small garrison had been rein- 
forced. 


Opposing them at Fort Union were 
about 400 regulars and 1,000 fresh 
troops from the First Regiment of Col- 
orado Volunteer Infantry. In one of 
the campaign’s most amazing feats, the 
Coloradoans, spurred on by news of the 
defeat at Valverde, had marched 92 
miles in 36 hours to reach Fort Union 
before the Confederates. 


With the Coloradoans’ arrival, com- 
mand of Fort Union passed from Col. 
Gabriel R. Paul to Col. John Slough, 
an aristocratic Denver City attorney 
who led the First Colorado. The transi- 
tion was not a smooth one. From the 
start the relationship between the two 
was acrimonious. The bitter bickering 
carried clear to Washington, D.C. when 
Col. Paul appealed, unsuccessfully, to 
Army Headquarters for a promotion to 
brigadier general so he could supersede 
his rival. 


VALVERDE battlefield at 
its southern end, photo- 
graphed in 1906. 
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COL. GABRIEL R. PAUL 


The major point of contention was in- 
terpretation of Canby’s order, received 
before the Colorado relief column ar- 
rived, to hold the fort at all costs. Paul 
insisted that this meant all troops were 
to remain at the fort until further 
orders were received. This probably 
was a correct view at the time the order 
was issued since Paul hardly could have 
dared an offensive action with the small 
force he had. Whether this interpreta- 
tion was accurate after the Colorado re- 
inforcements reached the fort was ques- 
tionable and much debated later. 

Before moving to Denver City to 
establish law practice, Slough had been 
an Ohio legislator and Democratic poli- 
tician. This background hardly was cal- 
culated to provide him formal military 
experience, but it did strengthen his 
natural sense of authority. Reserved 
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COL. JOHN P. SLOUGH 
(Hist. Soc. of Colo. photo) 


and somewhat autocratic, he deferred 
little to the judgments of others. Now 
he contended that by advancing toward 
Santa Fe he might be able to surprise 
the Texans there. Should the Confed- 
erates advance toward Fort Union, his 
troops still would be in position to 
block them. 

After a hot argument, he overruled 
Col. Paul’s views and on March 22, 
1862, Union troops began the march 
westward over the old Santa Fe Trail. 
On the same day Pyron’s units left 
Santa Fe, bound east for Fort Union. 
Between the opposing forces was La 
Glorieta Pass. 

By late March 24 Slough was at 
Bernal Springs, a day’s march from 
the pass. The following morning he 
ordered Major John Milton Chivington 
to take about 400 men and reconnoiter 
the pass. Slough specified that the ad- 
vance party definitely was not to pro- 
voke a general engagement should it 
encounter the army. 

From this order developed one of 
those ironic situations so frequent in 
the Civil War with its heavy reliance 
upon civilian volunteers. Slough had 
pushed aside the views of Col. Paul, a 
man on the scene well before him, and 
had shown no inclination to wait for 
word from Col. Canby at Fort Craig. 
One wonders now how he seriously 
could have expected better obedience 
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from his subordinates. Perhaps he 
didn’t. He knew the caliber of the First 
Colorado members. 


It was a civilian outfit cut from the 
same cloth as the volunteers units 
Bruce Catton has written of so fondly 
in his books on the Eastern front actions. 
A good many Denver residents who had 
suffered through the First Colorado’s 
training days at nearby Camp Weld 
had doubts about its ability to do any 
real soldiering. The unit had been the 
bane of peaceful Denver citizens. Its 
members, individualistic and rowdy, 
paid more attention to gambling, drink- 
ing and street brawling than to more 
military-like training. They foraged at 
Denver area farms with impunity and 
accepted orders from their officers only 
as it pleased them. 

Private Ovando J. Hollister, later an 
associate editor of the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News, cited a typical attitude 
in his history of the First Colorado. 

A captain at Camp Weld made a 
loud sarcastic remark about the com- 
mon soldier, unfortunately within the 
hearing of a private. The heated answer 
from the private: 

“God damned old white livered whis- 
key-tub! If you don’t eat them words 
in three winks of a louse’s tail, we’ll 
tear you limb from gut! By God, you'll 
find we’re uncommon soldiers, first you 
know. We don’t ’low no such things as 
you to insult us, if you do wear 
shoulderstraps.”’ 

This, then, was the type of soldier 
Chivington was leading. On the surface 
a more unlikely choice could hardly 
have been made for the job. In civilian 
life the major was the presiding elder 
of the Rocky Mountain District of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In Denver 
he was more familiarly known as Rev- 
erend than Major. But if his profession 
did not seem to tend toward combat 
leadership, his nature did. 

He was born Jan. 27, 1821, near Le- 
banon, Ohio. In younger days he had 
been a boxer along the rugged Ohio 
River frontier. Yet after these roister- 
ing years, he joined the Conference of 
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KOZLOWSKI'S RANCH, where Chivington’s men camped. 


the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1848. 
He was ordained a preacher and deliv- 
ered his first sermon in Quincy, Illinois. 
From 1856-60 he was presiding elder in 
Nebraska. From there he moved to 
Denver. 


Mixed with the hot blood of a natural 
fighter was a strong passion against 
slavery. It was not necessarily a family- 
wide belief. His brother, Lewis, served 
in the Confederate Army and was killed 
Aug. 10, 1861 at the Battle of Wilson’s 
Creek. 


When the First Colorado was formed, 
Chivington enlisted without hesitation. 
He rejected a post as chaplain; he de- 
manded, and was given, a combat posi- 
tion. 


Now Chivington, untried in organized 
warfare, was leading a force of green 
soldiers more accustomed to saloon 
brawls than military maneuvers. Never- 
theless, they managed well enough. 
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At the eastern entrance to La Glorieta 
Pass was Kozlowski’s Ranch, owned by 
Martin Kozlowski, a former dragoon. 
By nightfall Chivington had his men en- 
camped there. 


From the ranch the trail led into a 
narrow defile which made up the east 
approach. At the summit the pass was 
about a quarter of a mile wide. It ex- 
tended for several miles, then narrowed 
again at its western end into what was 
known as Apache Canyon. 

Early the morning of March 26 Chiv- 
ington sent 20 men ahead to reconnoiter. 
They reached Pigeon’s Ranch, a stage- 
house at the eastern entrance of the 
pass, and promptly flushed and cap- 
tured four rebel scouts.' Interrogation 
revealed that Pyron’s advance force was 
at the far end of the pass. 


Disregarding Col. Slough’s orders, 
Chivington now pressed on up the pass 


1 Pigeon’s Ranch was owned by Alex Valle, whose style of 


dancing had given him the nickname of Pigeon. 


SECOND BATTLE AT LA GLORIETA PASS was partially fought in this field, photographed in 1906. 
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and started down the western slope to- 
ward Apache Canyon. Shortly after 2 
p. m. his advance guard discovered and 
captured a Confederate scouting party 
of two officers and 30 men. Pyron’s 
troops were not far behind, and in a 
long open space of the canyon Union 
and Confederate forces came into view 
of each other. 

Pyron quickly ordered two howitzers 
unlimbered on the road and aligned his 
dragoons near them. The howitzers had 
a clear field of fire. When the Union 
column moved into range, the Texans 
laid down a barrage which momentarily 
halted the advance. The Battle of 
Apache Canyon was underway. 

At this point Chivington displayed 
the blend of military shrewdness and 
battle lust which was to bring him fame 
first and disgrace later. 

On both sides of the pass the slopes 
were covered with thick growths of 
pine, pinon trees and dwarf cedars. Tak- 
ing admirable advantage of this terrain, 
Chivington deployed two companies of 
60 men as skirmishers along the moun- 
tainside south of the trail. Another 
company was sent to the higher ground 
on the north. Chivington then used the 
steady and withering fire from his 
flankers to force the Texans back. 

The Southerners took a new position 
to: the west of a 20-foot deep arroyo 
which cut across the trail. They de- 
stroyed the 16-foot long log bridge 
which spanned the arroyo. 

Chivington now unleashed a major 
frontal assault. He sent a company of 
cavalry in a headlong charge across the 
arroyo. Only one of the 103 horses 
failed to clear the arroyo. It fell back, 
disabling its rider for life. 

The cavalry turned the tide deci- 
sively. These “flying devils,” as a Con- 
federate soldier was to describe them, 
galloped through the howitzer and rifle 
fire, smashed into the Southern line, 
and forced it back in bitter hand-to- 
hand fighting. The Confederates first 
gave way slowly, then broke and fled. 
Only oncoming darkness saved them 
from complete disaster. Lacking water 
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for his men and animals and fearing 
reinforcements might be near, Chiving- 
ton ordered a withdrawal to Pigeon’s 
Ranch. That night Chivington and Py- 
ron agreed to an armistice until 8 a. m. 
March 27 so the wounded could be 
cared for and the dead buried. 

Reports on casualties vary from 131 
to 223 for the Confederates in dead, 
wounded and captured, and from 21 to 
29 for the Union. 

There is little doubt that Chivington’s 
courage and leadership were prime fac- 
tors in the Union victory at Apache 
Canyon. Garbed in full regimentals, his 
6-foot, 4-inch, 260-pound frame must 
have made a tempting target. The black 
bearded cleric was uninjured although 
he rode fearlessly back and forth un- 
der fire, urging his soldiers on. 

Alex Valle had viewed the fighting 
and later reportedly commented: ‘“Zat 
Chivington, he poot ’is ’ead down and 
foight loike mahd bool.” 

The battle’s result was somewhat of 
a shock to the confident Texans. They 
had expected to meet a force of about 
200 regulars and 200 volunteers, and 
they had little respect for the latter. 

A captured Confederate, Pvt. George 
M. Brown, described the disillusionment 
in a letter to his wife: “Instead of Mexi- 
cans and regulars, they were regular 
demons, that iron and lead had no ef- 
fect upon, in the shape of Pike’s Peak- 
ers from the Denver City gold mines.” 

Despite the rude surprise, the Con- 
federates were not finished. At the 
battle’s start Major Pyron had messaged 
Colonel W. R. Scurry for assistance. 
Scurry’s Fourth Texas Mounted Volun- 
teers were at Galisteo, 15 miles to the 
south. Within 10 minutes after receipt 
of the news, Scurry began a night 
march. He reached Pyron’s camp at 
3 a.m. March 27 and immediately be- 
gan studying the defensive ground 
while waiting for a new Union attack, 
expected after the armistice expired at 
8 a. m. 


The attack did not come. Lacking 
water enough for his men and animals 
at Pigeon’s Ranch, Chivington with- 
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drew further on the 27th to Kozlow- 
ski’s Ranch. There he waited for 
Slough, who finally arrived at about 11 
o’clock that night. After being briefed 
on the situation, Slough wasted no time. 
Daringly weakening his main force, at 
dawn March 28 he sent about 400 men 
under Chivington into the mountains to 
the south. They were to proceed se- 
cretly westward and, if possible, fall 
upon the Confederate rear. Slough took 
most of the remaining men and ad- 
vanced toward La Glorieta Pass. 


Scurry, impatient at not seeing the 
enemy and with his troops well rested, 
started eastward from the opposite 
slope about the same time. The two 
forces met about 10:30 a. m. approxi- 
mately one-half mile west of Pigeon’s 
Ranch. The initial scattered fire soon 
turned into a general engagement. 


In Scurry, the Union forces faced a 
formidable antagonist. Tennessee-born, 
he had moved early to Texas with his 
family. He grew up to be one of the 
state’s leading lawyers, serving at one 
time as a district attorney when Texas 
was a republic. During the Mexican 
War he had served as a major in a 
Texas regiment under General Zachary 
Taylor. 


He had a working knowledge of 
military tactics and had been a pillar 
in the Confederate forces at Valverde. 
Balding and heavily-bearded with deep- 
set eyes, he was unprepossessing in ap- 
pearance, but he had a quick mind and 
an abundant store of courage. 


At the Battle of Glorieta Pass, he 
perhaps was handicapped most by lack 
of intelligence on the diversion of the 
Union troops. He was unaware that he 
had a heavy superiority in numbers 
and, like his fellow Confederate officers, 
was more cautious than usual because 
of the shocking setback at Apache Can- 
yon. 


Nevertheless, he utilized the bitter 
lessons from that fight to seize the 
initiative early. He sent flankers into 
the woods on both sides of the pass, 
as Chivington had done earlier. 


COL. W. R. SCURRY, C.S.A 


The artillery advantage was with the 
Union. Slough’s heavier guns virtually 
demobilized the Texas field batteries in 
the first part of the fighting. 

Close combat raged most of the day. 
Scurry himself was bruised twice by a 
minie ball, and his clothing torn by 
bullets. Pyron’s horse was shot from 
under him. 

In late afternoon Slough brought his 
artillery up and fired six quick rounds 
into the Texans’ ranks. This was fol- 
lowed by an infantry bayonet charge, 
which forced the Southerners back. 
Then their enfilade fire from the flank- 
ers on the mountain sides regained the 
advantage for the Texans. They were 
pressing the attack when approaching 
darkness and Slough’s decision to break 
off the battle and withdraw to Kozlow- 
ski’s camp ended the fighting about 
op. m. 

Both sides were exhausted but the 
Confederates apparently had gained an 
edge in the daylong struggle. Scurry 
ordered his men to camp at Pigeon’s 
Ranch. 

While the main fighting had been 
getting underway, Lt. Colonel Manuel 
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PIGEON'S RANCH, site of battle, March 28, 1862. This photo was made in 1906 by William Clarke Whitford and repro- 
duced, along with the battleground pictures on pages 15, 23 and 25, in his book “Colorado Volunteers in the Civil 
War: the New Mexico Campaign in 1862,"’ published by the Historical Society of Colorado and the National Historical 
Society. All are reproduced here by courtesy of the State Historical Society of Colorado. 


Chaves had been leading Chivington’s 
men westward. They had started out 
on the trail to Galisteo and then had 
left it to strike out over the mountains. 
Chaves, a 43-year-old New Mexican, 
once had declined an offer of a Confed- 
erate commission. He was a veteran 
Indian fighter from the age of 16 and 
was familiar with the country. 


Shortly after noon Chaves reached a 
high point overlooking the valley and 
Johnson’s Ranch at the western end of 
the pass. He peered down, then turned 
and said incredulously to Chivington: 
‘“We’re right on top of them.” 


Chivington saw below him a small 
Confederate unit, guarding a large num- 
ber of mules and wagons—sScurry’s sup- 
ply train. 

Elated but wary of a trap, Chiving- 
ton, Chaves and Capt. W. H. Lewis re- 
connoitered for an hour before they 
were satisfied it was a supply camp and 
nothing more. The order for a charge 
was passed quietly among the men. 

Getting down to the valley floor 
more than 1,000 feet below proved as 
hazardous as the battle itself, if indeed 
it merits that title. The soldiers lowered 
themselves down the steep ledge on 
ropes until they reached a drift which 
sloped to the clearing where the Con- 
federate supply camp was_ located. 
Down the drift they slid recklessly, dis- 
lodging rock which clattered along the 
slope. 


The noisy descent alerted the Confed- 
erates. They brought a_ six-pound 
howitzer into play but after a few 
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harmless shots it was overrun and 
spiked by Northerners. The fighting 
was of brief duration; the outnumbered 
Confederates soon broke and fled. 

Chivington’s men captured 17 Confed- 
erates and freed five Union soldiers 
who had been captured at the Battle of 
Apache Canyon. Because the attackers 
could take neither supplies or captured 
mules and horses back across the moun- 
tains with them, they were destroyed. 
The animals were bayoneted, and the 
supplies burned. 

Once this task had been accomplished, 
Chivington remained on the scene no 
longer. Rounding up the prisoners, he 
led his men back up the mountainside. 
A Spanish priest from a nearby settle- 
ment, Padre Ortiz, guided them back 
by a different trail until they reached 
the Galisteo route on which they had 
first started. They reached Slough’s 
camp about 10 p. m. 

Shortly after 5 p. m. Scurry received 
word of the supply camp disaster. He 
realized the impact of the loss instantly. 
His position was now untenable. It was 
obvious after the day’s fighting that 
even with supplies he would have a 
difficult time forcing the pass. With- 
out them, it appeared impossible to con- 
tinue into enemy country. 

scurry hastily sent Major A. M. Jack- 
son, assistant adjutant general for the 
Sibley brigade, to arrange a truce to 
bury the dead and care for the 
wounded. Weary from the long day and 
without realizing Scurry’s precarious 
position, Slough was glad enough to 
agree to the armistice. 
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The Confederates remained encamped 
at Pigeon’s Ranch for two days before 
retreating in disorder to Santa Fe. 


Before Slough could begin pursuit, he 
received a written order March 30 from 
Canby, directing him to return to Fort 
Union. Reluctantly Slough led his 
troops back to the fort. On April 5, a 
second order was received. Canby was 
moving north from Fort Craig. Slough 
was told to march south to join him 
near Albuquerque. 


In disgust at what he believed was 
failure to follow through on the victory 
at La Glorieta Pass, Slough resigned. 
Commissioned officers of the First Col- 
orado petitioned, and obtained, Chiving- 
ton’s appointment as his successor. 


Facing the threat of attack from 
south and east, Sibley could remain 
neither at Santa Fe nor Albuquerque. 
His supplies were inadequate and his 
men demoralized. He was unpopular 
with officers and men. He was accused 
of drunkenness or cowardice or both. 
Regardless, his only course was retreat. 
As the Confederates followed the long 
trail south there were minor skirmishes 
at Peralta, Picacho Pass and Socorro, 
N. M. They only served to emphasize 
that the outcome of the campaign al- 
ready had been decided. 


Sibley’s final maneuver on the ill- 
fated expedition may well have been 
his best executed move. Camped across 
the Rio Grande from Canby, he was 
threatened with the unhappy prospect 
of daily harassment by his pursuers and 
the probability of gradual but almost 
complete decimation of his command. 


Well south of Albuquerque, the Rio 
Grande bends to the West. Instead of 
staying on the easier river route, Sib- 
ley took a difficult shortcut in an effort 
to shake the enemy. He burned his sup- 
ply wagons and had seven days’ ra- 
tions issued. While the Union forces 
relaxed for the night, the Confederates 
left their campfires burning, cut away 
from the river, and began tramping to- 
ward Rio Grande where supplies were 
waiting. 


It was rough country with no trails 
and little water. The exhausted Tex- 
ans had been either marching or fight- 
ing or both the better part of six 
months. Yet Sibley led his troops across 
more than 100 miles of this inhospitable 
wasteland in 10 days to their new sup- 
ply point. From there it was easy to 
reach safety in Texas. 

Thus ended Sibley’s dream. The war 
in the Far West was over. Sibley, as 
commanding general, received most of 
the blame for the defeat. 

Ironically, neither Sibley nor Canby 
were on hand for the decisive fighting 
at La Glorieta Pass. Canby still was 
at Fort Craig. Sibley, who had been in 
command only part of the time at Val- 
verde, was either in Santa Fe or Albu- 
querque during the battles of Apache 
Canyon and Glorieta Pass.’ 

It was a bitter ending, and some of 
Sibley’s disgust was registered in a 
quotation repeated by Horace Greeley 
in history of the Civil War. “General 
Sibley says ‘except for its political and 
geographical position, the Territory of 
New Mexico is not worth a quarter of 
the blood expended in its conquest’.” 

There were parting shots from the 
other side, including one by A. A. Hayes 
in his “Unwritten Episode of the War.” 
Hayes reported that “the bright days 
of May saw Sibley, disheartened and 
demoralized, resting at the same Fort 
Bliss from which he had marched with 
full purpose four months before. The 
valley of the Rio Grande would know 
him no more, and he doubtless sought 
his accustomed consolation in the flow- 
ing bowl.” 

His victorious brother-in-law fared 
little better. He was criticized for not 
pressing his advantage when he could 
have wiped out the Confederate army. 
He was accused of cowardice, of being 
over-cautious, and even of failing to 
destroy the Sibley Brigade because of 
sympathy for his brother-in-law. 


2A. A. Hayes, in his “Unwritten Episode of the War,’ as- 
serts that a barber 20 miles away testified he had shaved 
Sibley the day of the Glorieta Pass fight. ‘‘He seems to 
have been supplied (perhaps for medical purposes) with 
whiskey,” Hayes wrote. 
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In retrospect, the criticisms seem lit- 
tle justified. There was no evidence of 
cowardice or of softness toward the 
enemy at. Valverde, where Canby had 
one horse shot dead from underneath 
him and where both sides had fought 
doggedly. While the situation had 
changed after La Glorieta, the facts do 
not indicate that Canby’s character had. 
He remained a cool-headed and coura- 
geous officer. 

He was a humanitarian. After Val- 
verde, he shared medical and hospital 
supplies with the Confederates. Dur- 
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ing sporadic skirmishing at Albuquer- 
que April 8-10, he learned that Union 
artillery fire was creating more havoc 
among the civilians than the Confed- 
erates. Canby asked that women and 
children be removed from the city. 
When the request was rejected, Canby 
halted all Union artillery fire. 

The accusation of over-cautiousness 
appears to have a sounder base. At Val- 
verde, Canby showed the most initia- 
tive. The Confederate strategy was to 
seize a crossing above Fort Craig, move 
troops over the river to cut the Union 
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supply line and outflank the fort. Can- 
by early was alert to this and displayed 
aggressive reaction. 

After Valverde he had three choices: 
He could remain at Fort Craig until re- 
inforcements arrived, he could provoke 
another battle in the immediate vicinity, 
or he could abandon the fort and march 
north to again contest the Confederate 
advance. 

At an officers’ council, it was agreed 
to follow the first course. Canby re- 
mained at the fort until April 1, al- 
though he did dispatch some New Mexi- 
co volunteers and militia north to im- 
pede the Confederates. 

Even the pursuit on the Confederate 
retreat was cautious. Several times 
Canby overruled efforts of others of his 
officers to promote strong offensives. 

All in all, it was hardly a dashing 
campaign such as Phil Sheridan, Jeb 
Stuart, Stonewall Jackson or other op- 
portunistic tactitians might have waged. 

Still, there was another side to the 
story and justification for much of 
Canby’s cautiousness. His _ strategy 
basically was sound enough in a situa- 
tion far different from that in the East. 

In New Mexico, Canby had a vast 
front to cover. Much of the country was 
semi-arid, and it was difficult for troops 
to live off a countryside which produced 
little away from the Rio Grande Valley. 

Canby had another major problem 
which dogged him from the time he 
took command. This was the inade- 
quacy of supplies and the difficulty of 
getting more. 

From start to finish the whole cam- 
paign was on a shoestring basis. Can- 
by’s frequent requests for manpower, 
money and supplies had been ignored 
repeatedly by a federal government en- 
grossed with more pressing situations 
closer to Washington. At one time he 
was commanding men who had not 
been paid for 12 months. 

This only aggravated the major job 
he assumed after defections had strip- 
ped the Union of most of its best offi- 
cers in New Mexico. Starting with a 
limited number of experienced officers 
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and regulars, Canby not only had to re- 
build an army but at the same time 
plan his campaign to turn back the Con- 
federate invaders. Since the early pre- 
Sibley Confederate drive had conquered 
the southern half of the state, he had 
to build his defenses around Fort Craig 
and Fort Union. This dictated defen- 
sive action until he had sufficient forces 
to mount an offensive. 

One other factor undoubtedly played 
an important part in Canby’s cautious 
approach to his task. He took a dim 
view of the capability of volunteer sol- 
diers, particularly the New Mexicans. 
This feeling was intensified at the Bat- 
tle of Valverde, where five companies 
of New Mexico volunteers refused to 
cross the Rio Grande to support other 
federal troops. Canby blamed the loss 
of the battle upon this insubordination. 
Although many New Mexico volunteers 
and two companies of Colorado volun- 
teers had fought valiantly, Canby put 
little trust in any but regular army 
forces. 

On Aug. 11, 1861, he informed the as- 
sistant adjutant general in Washington 
that “I place no reliance upon any vol- 
unteer force that can be raised unless 
strongly supported by regular troops.” 


He expressed this opinion to his su- 
periors in the East often enough again 
that by April, 1862, he was authorized 
to discharge the New Mexican volun- 
teers whenever he deemed it necessary. 

Canby also had good reason for not 
pressing the Confederates too heavily 
during their retreat. He had no supplies 
to divide with the prisoners that would 
have been taken. In fact, after Sibley 
had escaped and the Union forces re- 
turned to Fort Craig, rations were so 
low that for weeks the men received 
only six ounces of flour and some mut- 
ton per day. 

Canby’s objective was to hold New 
Mexico for the Union and oust the Con- 
federates. In these he was successful. 
He halted the threat to the Far West. 

Sibley’s dream did not die easily. 
Other Confederate leaders still hope- 
fully eyed the rich resources of the 
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Sax Antonio, April 26, 1862. 

It atlords me great pleasure to announce tu 
vou another glorious victory, achieved by the 
Texian Confederate army of New Mexico. 

The battle of Glouitta was fought on the 
27th March, by eleven hundred Texian- 
under Col. Scurry, and over two tiiousand 
Federals. under Col. Slough, of the Pike's 
Peak volunteers. We whipped and utterlv 
routed them after six hours hard fighting. 
Theyueft five hundred and seventeen dead 
and wounded on the field; their loss however. 
is now learned to have been over sever hun- 
dred. Victory was gained by the toss of the 
brave Maj. Raguet and Buckhoits, of the 4th 
and Maj. Shropshire, of the Sth. Our loses in 
«illed snd wounded being s:zty-seven. 


West and plotted campaigns which 
would avoid Sibley’s errors. Nothing 
really came of them. 

Westerners are fond of describing the 
Battle of Glorieta Pass as the Gettys- 
burg of the West. The label is accurate. 
some historians have declared this was 
the real turning point of the entire 
war. Such claims seem far-fetched. 

Any lasting conquest was unlikely be- 
cause it was doomed from the start to 
be a shoestring operation. Hard pressed 
at home, the Confederate government 
was never in position to provide Sibley 
the aid necessary for victory. He went 
through the campaign with little more 
than the men he started with. In this 
respect, Canby was more fortunate. If 
he received a minimum of assistance 
from the central government, he still 
was able to utilize fresh troops peri- 
odically. 

There were many Southern sym- 
pathizers in Colorado who would have 
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GENERAL JAMES H. CARLETON 


helped Sibley, but there were as many 
or more pro-Unionists to work against 
him. Even had he conquered Fort 
Union and Colorado, the long supply 
lines would have made difficult the 
transport of gold to the Confederacy. 

Then there was the California Col- 
umn, a body of 2,350 well-drilled, well- 
disciplined men who would have had 
to be defeated to maintain a conquest. 
This force, trained in California under 
General James H. Carleton, marched 
across the hot Arizona desert in late 
spring of 1862 although it was the dry- 
est season in many years. It was a feat 
which defied success. The fact that 
the Californians succeeded indicated 
they would have been a rugged foe. 
They reached New Mexico in good 
shape, ready to fight, only to find that 
most of the fighting was over. 

Even if Sibley’s Brigade had won at 
Glorieta, it still would have had Can- 
by and Carleton in the way of complete 
conquest as well as any other forces the 
Union would be expected to dispatch 
to prevent loss of the Far West. The 
odds simply were against Sibley’s mis- 
sion. 

Such accomplishments as the Union 
triumph and the brilliant desert march 
of Carleton’s troops received little pub- 
lic attention in the East. Greater bat- 
tles were monopolizing the news. New 
Mexico was such a forgotten front that 
Theophilus Noel, a Confederate veteran, 
later wrote: 
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“The Eastern Armies had their graph- 
ic correspondents, granted and gifted 


liars, who magnified mole-hills into 


mountains and often made a 10-man 
skirmish a great and bloody battle, 
where no one had been touched.’ 

If the Western campaign had been 
little noticed while it was on, it was 
virtually forgotten after April, 1862, as 
the war continued in the East and 
South Central states. Many of the men 
involved in the New Mexican campaign 
moved to new posts and more fighting. 

Canby, promoted to brigadier general 
in April, 1862, was succeeded by Carle- 
ton in the New Mexico Territory the 
following September. Canby held exec- 
utive commands in other bloody cam- 
paigns. In May, 1865, he received the 
surrender of Confederate forces under 
Generals Richard Taylor and E. Kirby 
Smith. It was the largest Southern 
surrender of the war. 

Canby remained in the army after 
the war, holding the rank of brigadier 
general. On April 11, 1873, while com- 
manding general of the Division of the 
Pacific, he was killed by Modoc Indians 
in a surprise attack during a peace con- 
ference with them. 

Like Canby, Chivington found that 
the politics of war often can be as bitter 
as the actual fighting and sometimes 
more treacherous. 

Controversy over who was the hero 
in destruction of the Rebel supply camp 
raged for several years. While Colo- 
radoans generally gave most of the 
praise to Chivington, many New Mexi- 
cans thought otherwise. They relegated 
Chivington to the role of a commander 
reluctant to make the attack, and saved 
their praise for two of his subordinates, 
Captains W. H. Lewis and A. B. Carey. 

Without detracting from the efforts 
of Lewis and Carey, such criticism 
seems to place Chivington out of char- 
acter. He may have been cautious in 
reconnoitering before the attack, but 
reluctance just wasn’t in his makeup. 


> Noel, a Confederate private, published this lament in 1904 


in his book, ‘Autobiography and Reminiscences.” Tle 
probably would feel little different if he were alive today. 
A 1961 Civil War centennial feature in a national maga- 
zine listed centennial observances and completely ignored 
those scheduled in New Mexico. 
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His future might have been brighter 
had he shown more reluctance to attack 
on other occasions. 

Nevertheless, the controversy went as 
far as the New Mexican Territorial 
Legislature. In 1864, without mention- 
ing Chivington, it adopted a resolution 
asking that Captains Lewis and Carey 
be promoted to major for distinguished 
service in wiping out the Confederate 
supply camp. 

Chivington remained a hero in Den- 
ver, where he returned after the New 
Mexican fighting. He kept his hand in 
military matters as chief of the Colo- 
rado military district, as a colonel. He 
also decided to run for Congress. 

There was more fighting ahead, how- 
ever. Now the enemy was Indians. 
scattered depredations began in 1862 
and intensified the following two years. 
In 1864 a series of Indian raids and kill- 
ings, particularly the bloody butcher- 
ing of a farmer’s family near Denver, 
inflamed the citizens to demand drastic 
action. 

Chivington’s response was to take the 
field in November with about 950 men. 
An omen of what was to come had been 
signalled the previous August when he 
had declared his military policy was to 
kill and scalp all, little and big, because 
“nits make lice.” 

He had little difficulty finding red 
men to attack. A presumably friendly 
band of somewhere between 500 and 
1,000 Cheyennes and Arapahoes were 
encamped along Sand Creek, in South- 
eastern Colorado. They were subject to 
federal authority at nearby Fort Lyon 
and ostensibly under its protection. 

Ignoring these circumstances, Chiv- 
ington pushed on to the Indian camp 
and at sunrise Nov. 29 ordered an at- 
tack. The ensuing slaughter is one of 
the most infamous chapters in western 
history. Several hundred Indians, many 
of them women and children, were 
killed. Many were scalped or otherwise 
mutilated. 

Chivington returned to Denver, again 
a hero until some of the details of the 
massacre were learned. The resulting 


furor brought an investigation by a 
Congressional Committee. The commit- 
tee concluded that Chivington had de- 
liberately planned and executed a mas- 
sacre which was a national disgrace. 

The minister - turned - military - man 
was not without defenders. He still has 
them, but the massacre is difficult to 
justify. His motives for Sand Creek ap- 
parently were twofold—to deal such a 
punishing blow to the Indians that fur- 
ther depredations would be halted, and 
to gain more of the personal glory he 
had enjoyed after the Glorieta Pass 
Battle. He was successful in neither. 

The Sand Creek battle broke Chiv- 
ington’s dreams as completely as he had 
shattered Sibley’s hopes at Glorieta. 
Public opinion turned against him. Ap- 
palled Methodist Church officials forced 
him to resign as presiding elder. 

He left Denver with the Sand Creek 
shadow over his reputation, residing a 
number of years in California and Ohio. 
He returned to Denver in 1883 to spend 
the last years of his life. He died there 
of cancer Oct. 4, 1894. 

Sibley continued in Confederate serv- 
ice throughout the war, heading various 
commands in Louisiana. Afterwards he 
entered the service of the Khedive of 
Egypt. From 1869 to 1873 he was en- 
gaged in building coastal and river de- 
fenses in Egypt. He died Aug. 23, 1886, 
at Fredericksburg, Va. 

Slough, later to become a general, 
died violently. After his resignation in 
New Mexico, he was summoned to 
Washington by Lincoln. He was placed 
in command of the Military District of 
Alexandria, Virginia. He was a mili- 
tary pallbearer at Lincoln’s funeral. 

President Andrew Johnson then 
named Slough chief justice of the New 
Mexico Supreme Court. On Dec. 15, 
1867, Capt. W. L. Rynerson, a member 
of the territorial legislature at Santa Fe, 
demanded that Slough retract some slur- 
ring remarks made about him. Instead 
Slough tried to draw a derringer but 
his antagonist outdrew and outshot him. 
Rynerson was acquitted of murder 
charges. 
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